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COLOE IN LAMAKTINE'S JOCELYN 

In speaking of Lamartine's descriptions of landscape in Jocelyn, 
M. Lanson says : " Ici Lamartine a voulu peindre : il a prodigue les 
eouleurs et ses descriptions pourtant ne sortent pas. Elles ne s'or- 
ganisent pas en tableaux. Je ne vois pas ces Alpes, neigeuses ou 
fleuries; dans Fample ecoulement de la poesie mon impression 
reste indecise, et si j'essaie de fixer en visions ces formes, ces teints, 
eette lumiere, ces mouvements, ces bruits, je ne sens qu'une con- 
fusion fatigante; les objets me fuient." (Hist, de la litt. jr., p. 
952, ed. 1912.) 

In this passage the remark : " il a prodigue les eouleurs " did not 
coincide with my casual impressions in reading Jocelyn, and a 
closer investigation of the subject seemed of interest. In making 
this study, all cases of the use of color have been noted for the 
sake of completeness, but they have been grouped with reference 
to their use in landscape description, when there were sufficient 
to warrant it. 1 

Blanc occurs 49 times, 27 of them in landscapes and 22 in de- 
scribing persons, animals, objects: snow 2 (13 times) as un blanc 
tapis de neige, p. 328, sun or moon light 3 (7) as un rayon de olanc 
soleil, p. 276; various* (7) as la barque a I'aile blanche, p. 281, 
les routes blanches, p. 216; persons, animals, etc. 5 (22) as son chien 
blanc, p. 28; seven examples of this last class refer to cheveux 
blancs or blanchis. 8 

Blanchatre: (1) un sarrau blanchatre, p. 170. 

Argent: (2) le duvet d'argent (du cygne), p. 78; les cimes d'ar- 
gent du pale peuplier, p. 253. 

Albatre: (1) deux mains d'albdtre, p. 310. 

Ivoire: (1) ses doigts d'ivoire, p. 89. 

Blond: (12) ses blonds cheveux 7 (9); les blonds chapeaux de 

1 The references are to the Hachette edition of 1853. 

2 Pp. 55, 78, 83, 93, 113, 114, 115, 126, 145, 148, 149, 216. 

3 Pp. 43, 47, 140, 253, 332, 332. 
*Pp. 50, 83, 301, 306, 307. 

6 Pp. 25, 29, 50, 71, 88, 106, 117, 172, 175, 195, 263, 326, 327, 334. 

"Pp. 32, 69, 94, 175, 182, 214, 343. 

'Pp. 35, 71, 88, 94, 112, 138, 195, 267, 310. 
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faille, p. 32, ma Monde genisse, p. 227, son blond duvet (du ros- 
signol), p. 131. 

Noir: 26 times, 12 of them in landscapes and 14 in describing 
persons, animals, etc.: trees 8 (6) as les troncs noirs des noyers, 
p. 219; various 9 (6) as les sommets noirs, p. 147, les noires vallees, 
p. 70; persons, etc. 10 (14) as cet ce.il noir, p. 112, une soutane noire, 
p. 45, la chevre noire, p. 104. 

Gris: (6) une roche grise, p. 50, p. 219, une pierre grise, p. 26, 
la bruyere grise, p. 55, le del etait gris, p. 46, je vis noircir mes 
murs gris, p. 270. 

Jaune: (7) to describe foliage 11 as le sol jauni, p. 326, de mes 
chenes penches la tete qui jaunit, p. 103. 

Jaunatre: (1) une mousse jaunatre, p. 127. 

Bore: (9), to describe light 12 (6) as le rayon dore, p. 77, vari- 
ous 13 (3) as vols d 'insects dores, p. 78. 

Orange: (1) ses troncons d'orange et de bleu {de l'arc-en-ciel), 
p. 129. 

Bronze: (1) sa plume bronzee, p. 83. 

Brun: (3) le flot, bruni par Vombre haute et noire, p. 127, le 
reste de ses jours est bruni par une ombre, p. 314; ombres, qui 
brunissent leurs flancs, p. 78. 

Vert: (25) to describe foliage 1 * (22) as ce feston vert, p. 103, 
ces murs verdis de lierre, p. 217; water 15 (3) as un lac aux flots 
verts, p. 124. 

Bleu or azur: (26) to describe the sky 16 (12) as: Vazur, p. 112, 
ce dome bleu, p. 85; water 17 (5) as mon lac bleu, p. 103; various 18 
(6) as ses pentes d'azur {du glacier), p. 103, la grande plaine 
bleue, p. 216; persons 18 (3) as son ceil humide et bleu, p. 88. 

Saphir: (1) des arches de saphir, p. 115. 

Violet: (1) ses pieds nus tous violets de froid, p. 175. 

"Pp. 79, 90, 281, 323, 326. "Pp. 30, 53, 218, 326. 

10 Pp. 26, 27, 45, 83, 89, 114, 139, 222, 231, 241, 334. 
"Pp. 79, 216, 223, 227, 325. 
a Pp. 28, 33, 83, 132, 293. 
"Pp. 128, 267. 

"Pp. 48, 50, 70, 77, 79, 82, 84, 98, 127, 135, 216, 217, 221, 223, 236, 275, 
289, 301, 322, 344. 
"Pp. 115, 306. 

"Pp. 47, 75, 77, 78, 83, 85, 122, 198, 217, 281. 
"Pp. 82, 127, 301, 306. «Pp. 132, 138, 218, 286. 
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Rouge: (2) un etroit corset rouge, p. 88, un oiseau rouge et bleu, 
p. 138. 

Rougeatre: (1) ma torche jetait son jour rougeatre, p. 95. 

Pourpre: (1) les corsets de pourpre, p. 32. 

Vermeil: (2) ce sommet vermeil, p. 308, leur corset de feu, 
d'azur et de vermeil, p. 123. 

Rose: (2) la neige qui fondait au tact du rayon rose, p. 122, sa 
joue en rose de candeur, p. 111. 

This is not an imposing list when one considers that Jocelyn is 
8027 lines in length, of which at least two-thirds are devoted to 
description mingled with narration or description alone. Many of 
these colors are used as fixed epithets quite without pictorial value : 
ses blonds cheveux, I'azur, le rayon dore, le lac bleu. When one 
considers the Various shades of rose, blue and violet of the snow- 
covered Alps, one is surprised at finding only once la neige qui 
fondait au tact du rayon rose. The colors of ice are referred to 
twice: ces pentes d'azur and des arches de saphir. The one case 
where violet is used refers to the effect of cold rather than to color. 
In a number of cases effect of color is secondary as des os blanchis; 
the priesthood is meant in un habit noir; the quality of the bread 
in un pain noir; the season in le pampre encore vert. M. Lanson 
speaks of les Alpes fleuries; Lamartine mentions once each la giro- 
flee, Vaubepine, la mauve, mes perce-neige, les bluets, les pavots, 
Viris, le reseda, but never their colors; ce lis blanc is used figura- 
tively and refers to Jocelyn's love for Laurence. Of shades there 
are only three mentioned: rougeatre (1), jaunatre (1), blanchatre 
(1). He rarely leaves the cardinal colors and these are used 
" pure " : there are no shadings by a second color nor are there even 
qualifying adjectives of so simple a sort as dark, light, or pale. 
Once he says: quel bleu tendre. His color sense seems to run 
along stereotyped lines with few variations from the accepted white 
snow, blue sky, green grass. In fact the lack of originality and 
power of observation in regard to color is striking. La bruyere 
grise would seem a delicate observation of heather in certain lights 
did not one suspect that the rhyme were just as important as the 
pictorial effect : 

Que j'ecoufcais siffler dans la bruyere grise 
Comme l'ame des morts, le souffle de la bise. 

It must also be mentioned, as this does not appear in the cata- 
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log, that the colors occur for the most part singly and at long 
intervals ; contrasts and combination of color are infrequent. The 
contrast of black and white occurs six times ; 

Un drap blanc recouvert de sa soutane noire, P. 28 

Un lambeau de lin blanc, une croix de drap nofir, P. 334. 

Un pain noir sous une nappe olanche, p. 222. (The contrast 
here is evidently intentional, although noir really refers to the 
quality of the bread.) 

II veillait sur une page blanche 

Et quand ©lie etait noire, P. 29. 

Jouant dans aes cheveux avec ses doigts d'ivoire 

Roulait et deroulait leur boucle Spaisse et noire. P. 89. 

L'ombre de9 noirs sapins me voile le croissant. 

Sa mobile blancheur semble sous ce nuage 

Une neige qui torn/be et fond sur le feuillage, P. 75. 

There are four short descriptions which M. Lanson evidently had 
in mind when he said: "Ici Lamartine a voulu peindre." (All 
colors mentioned here are contained in the catalog.) 

La grande plaine bleue avec ses routes blanches, 

Les moissons jaune d'or, les bois comme un point noir, 

Et les lacs renvoyant le ciel comme un miroir, P. 216 

Et que, du haut d'un pic, de plus loin j'apercois 

Mon lac bleu resserrS comme un peu d'eau qui tremble 

Dans le creux de la main ou 1'enfant la rassemble 

Le feston vert boTdant sa coupe de granit, 

De mes ch6nes penches la tete qui jaunit. ... P. 103. 

Et qu'assis sur un roc vous avez sous vos pas 

Ce lac bleu, comme un ciel qui se deploie en bas, 

Vous voyez quelquefois 1'essaim des blanches voiles. . . . 

Sortir des golfes verts ou rentrer dans les ports, 

Ou se groupant en cercle, avec la proue ecrire 

Des Evolutions que le regard admire; P. 306. 

Je vis se derouler sous moi le pay sage, 

Le jarddn verdoyer sous les murs du village, 

La colombe blanchir les toits, et la maison 

Ketirer lentement son ombre du gazon. 

Je vis blanchir dans Pair sa premiere fumee, P. 50. 

These are pictures which could be transferred to canvas or visu- 
alized as M. Lanson tried to do, but they are not numerous in 
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Jocelyn nor can color be said to have been used lavishly in them. 
In fact Lamartine may be said to have put into practice, whether 
consciously or not, Lessing's theory that in poetry pictures which 
could be painted were out of place and that description should 
never be attempted except in terms of movement. This latter 
Lamartine did to the fullest extent. I quote only one example : 

Ohaque goutte en pleuvant remontait en poussiere 

Sur 1'herbe, et s'y roulait en globes de lumiere. 

Tous ces prismes, frappes du feu du firmament, 

Remplissaient 1'ceil d'Gclairs et d'fiblouissement, 

On eflt dit mille essaims d'abeilles murmurantes 

Disseminant le jour sur leurs ailes errantes, 

Sur leur corset de feu, d'azur et de vermeil, 

Et bonrdonnant autour d'un rayon de soleil. P. 123. 

This is one of Lamartine's typical descriptions : filled with light, 
with movement, and with sound. It is one of the rare cases in 
which color is used in a way other than commonplace. There are 
many other long descriptions in Jocelyn in which color is lacking, 
as of sun shining on the water, p. 57 ; sounds heard during a storm, 
p. 113; a waterfall, p. 219; dust in the sunlight, p. 132; breezes 
and perfumes, p. 124 ; an avalanche, p. 147 ; rain in the mountains, 
p. 321. The detail and originality of these, which describe in 
terms of movement, is noticeable, especially when compared with 
the paucity and banality of the first group, which describe more 
largely in terms of form and color. 



Eunice R. Goddakd. 



Baltimore. 



THE SOURCES OF THfiODORE DE BANVILLE'S 
GRINGOIBE 

A study of the masterpiece of Theodore de Banville's " theatre," 
the one-act prose play, Gringoire, reveals the fact that the play- 
wright drew directly from several sources, which may conveniently 
be classed in two groups: (1) those that concern the principal 
character of the play, Gringoire himself; and (2) those that shed 
light upon Banville's treatment of Louis XI and the other secondary 
personages. On the subject of the former, Banville is silent; but, 
as regards the latter, he tells us, in the preface to the printed 
3 



